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Americans, or the Germans. We coifld not
stand the strain of it. It would get on our nerves.
It would irritate us beyond all expression. We
could not push it on one side and go about our
business unconcerned and unpitying. Much less
could Frenchmen, or Italians, or even Germans,
take such a matter-of-fact view of such a problem.
This has been a very valuable quality to the
English in their conquering of, and ruling of,
other peoples. In countless other ways one
might illustrate this sort of well-fed impervious-
ness to the common griefs and annoyances of
life; but in so doing, one might press harshly
upon their social and domestic life, and make
these notes assume an air of prejudice or bitter-
ness, which is the last thing in the mind of the
writer, and, above all things, to be avoided. This
illustration of Ireland is all sufficient to prove the
point, and at the same time avoids personalities-
One has only to picture any other nation, except
perhaps Russia, living contentedly, going about
its affairs, superbly unconscious of any wrong
on its own part, with this gigantic, centuries old,
social sore a part of its social and political body.
One has only to picture such a thing to make
plain this characteristic English trait of confident
and stolid self-satisfaction. This trait Eclipses
even their rather ostentatious claim to j^e a dis-